and trusted, and to any man who bore the pain
cheerfully he gave a nod of approval or even a
cheroot. It was less than three years since the first
female nurses had been admitted to British military
hospitals, and Miss Nightingale's reforms had not
yet borne fruit in India 5 but her example was fol-
lowed by Mrs Polehampton, whose only child had
died in January, and Mrs Gall and Mrs Barbor, both
of whom had lost their husbands during June. The
authorities gladly accepted their offer to assist the
orderlies, and they were moved into a small room on
the south side of the hospital, where Mr Pole-
hampton joined them, and where all four ate, slept,
and dressed. They could only avoid the musket balls
that were continually entering the room by making
the most careful arrangements. They removed the
glass from the window frames, for fear of splinters,
and slept between the two windows, under cover of
the wall, waking almost every morning to find a
number of bullets on the floor.
Miss Birch, whose father had been shot in the
back by one of his own men at Sitapur, came to help
in the hospital later on, but though she was kind
and willing her health was so poor that Dr Boyd,
who was in immediate charge of the hospital, sent
her back to Mr Gubbins' house. Among others who
came to help were Mrs Parry, Mrs Erith, Mrs Bates,
and Miss Alone. Mrs Parry used to take a can of tea
from her private store to the hospital every morning
and evening, and sometimes gruel, too, having
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